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CHAPTER LIX. BACK IN LONDON. 


' Mary was fond of her house in Munster 
' Court. It was her own; and her father 
and Miss Tallowax between them had 
enabled her to make it very pretty. The 
married woman who has not some pet 
lares of her own is but a poor woman. 

Mary worshipped her little household gods 
with a perfect religion, and was therefore 
happy in being among them again; but 
she was already beginning to feel that, in 
a certain event, she would be obliged to 
leave Munster Court. She knew that as 
Marchioness of Brotherton she would not 
be allowed to live there. There was a 
large brick house, with an unbroken row 
of six windows on the first-floor, in 
St. James’s Square, which she already 
knew as the town house of the Marquis 
of Brotherton. It was, she thought, by far 
the most gloomy house in the whole 
square. It had been uninhabited for years, 
the present marquis having neither resided 
there nor let it. Her husband had never 
spoken to her about the house, had never, 
as far as she could remember, been with 
her in St. James’s Square. She had en- 
quired about it of her father, and he had 
once taken her through the square, and 
had shown herthe mansion. But that had 
been in the days of the former Popenjoy, 
when she, at any rate, had never thought 
that the dreary-looking mansion would 
make or mar her own comfort. Now there 
had arisen a question of a delicate nature. 
Might not certain changes be made in the 
house at Munster Court in reference to— 
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well, toa nursery? A room, to be baby’s 
own, she had called it. She had thus made 
herself understood, though she had not 
said the word which seemed to imply a 
plural number. “But you'll be down at ¥ 
Manor Cross,” said Lord George. 

“You don’t mean to keep me there 
always P” 

“No, not always; but when you come 
back to London it may be to another 
house.” 

“ You don’t mean St. James’s Square? ” 
But that was just what he did mean. 
“I hope we shan’t have to live in that 
prison.” 

“It’s one of the best houses in London,” 
said Lord George, with a certain amcunt 
of family pride. “It used to be, at least, 
before the rich tradesmen had built all 
those palaces at South Kensington.” 

“It’s dreadfully dingy.” 

“ Because it has not been painted lately. | 
Brotherton has never done anything like f 
anybody else.” 

““Couldn’t we keep this and let that 
place?” 

“ Not very well. My father, and grand- 
father, and great-grandfather lived there. 
I think we had better wait a bit and see.” 
Then she felt sure that the glory was 
coming. Lord George would never have 
spoken of her living in St. James’s Square, 
had he not felt almost certain that it 
would soon come about. 

Early in February her father came to 
town, and he was quite certain. “The 
ery wretch can’t speak articulately,” he { 
said. 

“ Who says so, papa?” 

“T have taken care to find out the truth. § 
What a life! And what a death! 
there all alone. Nobody ever sees him 
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but an Italian doctor. If it’s a boy, my 
dear, he will be my lord as soon as he’s 
born; or, for the matter of that, if it’s a 
girl she will be my lady.” 

“T wish it wasn’t so.” 

“You must take it all as God sends it, 


7 

“They’ve talked about it till I’m sick 
of it,” said Mary, angrily. Then she 
checked herself and added: “I don’t 
mean you, papa; but at Manor Cross 
they all flatter me now, because that poor 
man is dying. If you were me you 
wouldn’t like that.” 

“You've got to bear it, my dear. It’s 
the way of the world. People at the top 
of the tree are always flattered. You 
can’t expect that Mary Lovelace and the 
Marchioness of Brotherton will be treated 
in the same way.” 

‘Of course it made a difference when I 
was married.” 

“But suppose you had married a curate 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“T wish I had,” said Mary, wildly, “and 
that someone had given him the living of 
Pugsty.” But it all tended in the same 
direction. She began to feel now that it 
must be, and must be soon. She would, 
she told herself, endeavour to do her duty ; 
she would be loving to all who had been 
kind to her, and kind even to those who 
had been unkind. To all of them at 
Manor Cross she would be a real sister— 
even to Lady Susanna, whom certainly she 
had not latterly loved. She would for- 
give everybody—except one. Adelaide 
Houghton she never could forgive, but 
Adelaide Houghton should be her only 
enemy. It did not occur to her that Jack 
De Baron had been very nearly as wicked 
as Adelaide Houghton. She certainly did 
not intend that Jack De Baron should be 
one of her enemies. 

When she had been in London about a 
week or two, Jack De Baron came to see 
her. She knew that he had spent his 
Christmas at Curry Hall, and she knew 
that Guss Mildmay had also been there. 
That Guss Mildmay should have accepted 
such an invitation was natural enough, 
but she thought that Jack had been very 
foolish. Why should he have gone to 
the house, when he had known that the 
girl whom he had promised to marry, but 
whom he did not intend to marry, was 
there? And now what was to be the 
result? She did not think that she could 
ask him; but she was almost sure that he 
would tell her. 





“T suppose you’ve been hunting? ” she 
asked. 

“Yes; they put up a couple of horses 
for me, or I couldn’t have afforded it.” 

“She is so good-natured.” 

“Mrs. Jones! I should think she was; 
but I’m not quite sure that she intended 
to be very good-natured to me.” 

“Why not?” Mary, of course, under- 
stood it all; but she could not pretend to 
understand it, at any rate as yet. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It was all fair, 
and I won’t complain. She had got Miss 
Green off her hands, and therefore she 
wanted something to do. I’m going to 
exchange, Lady George, into an Indian 
regiment.” 

“You're not in earnest.” 

“‘ Quite in earnest. My wing will be at 
Aden, at the bottom of the Red Sea, for 
the next year or two. Aden, I’m told, is 
a charming place.” 

“T thought it was hot.” 

“T like hot places; and as I have got 
rather sick of society I shall do very well 
there, because there’s none. A fellow 
can’t spend any money, except in soda 
and brandy. I suppose I shall take to 
drink.” 

“Don’t talk of yourself in that horrid 
way, Captain De Baron.” 

“Tt won't much matter to anyone, for 
I don’t suppose I shall ever come back 
again. There’s a place called Perim, out 
in the middle of the sea, which will just 
suit me. They only send one officer there 
at a time, and there isn’t another soul in 
the place.” 

“ How dreadful!” 

“T shall apply to be left there for five 
years. I shall get through all my troubles 
by that time.” 

“T am sure you won’t go at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because you have got so many friends 
here.” 
“Too many, Lady George. Of course 
you know what Mrs. Jones has been 
doing ?” 

** What has she been doing P ” 

“She tells you everything, I fancy. 
She has got it all cut and dry. I’m to be 
married next May, and am to spend the 
honeymoon at Curry Hall. Of course I’m 
to leave the army and put the value of 
my commission into the Three per Cents. 
Mr. Jones is to let me have a place called 
Clover Cottage, down in Gloucestershire, 
and, I believe, I’m to take a farm and be 
churchwarden of the parish. After paying 
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my debts we shall have about two hundred 
a year, which of course will be ample for 
Clover Cottage. I don’t exactly see how 
I’m to spend my evenings, but I suppose 
that will come. It’s either that or Perim. 
Which would you advise ?” 

“ T don’t know what I ought to say.” 

“ Of course I might cut my throat.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk in that way. 
If it’s all a joke I'll take it as a joke.” 

“It’s no joke at all; it’s very serious. 
Mrs. Jones wants me to marry Guss 
Mildmay.” 

“ And you are engaged to her? ” 

“Only on certain conditions — which 
conditions are almost impossible.” 

“What did you say to—Miss Mildmay 
at Curry Hall?” 

“T told her I should go to Perim.” 

“ And what did she say ? ” 

“Like a brick, she offered to go with 
me, just as the girl offered to eat the 
potato parings, when the man said that 
there would not be potatoes enough for 
both. Girls always say that kind of thing; 
thongh, when they are taken at their 
word, they want bonnets and gloves and 
fur cloaks.” 

“ And you are going to take her?” 

“Not unless I decide upon Clover 
Cottage. No; if Ido goto Perim I think 
that I shall manage to go alone.” 

“Tf you don’t love her, Captain De 
Baron, don’t marry her.” 

“‘There’s Giblet doing very well, you 
know; and I calculate I could spend a 
good deal of my time at Curry Hall. 
Perhaps, if we made ourselves useful, they 
would ask us to Killancodlem. I should 
manage to be a sort of factotum to old 
Jones. Don’t you think it would suit me?” 

“You can’t be serious about it.” 

“ Upon my soul, Lady George, I never 
was so serious in my life. Do you think 
that I mean nothing, because I laugh at 
myself? You know I don’t love her.” 

“Then say so, and have done with it.” 

“That is so easy to suggest, but so im- 
possible to do. ow is a man to tell a 
girl that he doesn’t love her, after such an 
acquaintance as I have had with Guss 
Mildmay? I have tried to do so, but I 
couldn’t doit. There are men, I believe, 
hard enough even for that; and things 
are changed now, and the affectation of 
chivalry has gone by. Women ask men 
to marry them, and the men laugh and 
refuse.” 





“ Don’t say that, Captain De Baron.” 
“I'm told that’s the way the thing is) 


done now; but I’ve no strength myself, 
and I’m not up to it. I’m not at all 
joking. I think I shall exchange and go 
away. I’ve brought my pigs to a bad 
market, but as far as I can see that is the 
best that is left for me.” Mary could 
only say that his friends would be very, 
very sorry to lose him, but that, in her 
opinion, anything would be better than 
marrying a girl whom he did not love. 

Courtesies at this time were showered 
upon Lady George from all sides. Old 
Lady Brabazon, to whom she had hardly 
spoken, wrote to her at great length. 
Mrs. Patmore Green came to her on pur- 
pose to talk about her daughter’s marriage. 
“We are very much pleased of course,” 
said Mrs. Green. “It was altogether a 
love affair, and the young people are so 
fond of each other! I do so hope you 
and she will be friends. Of course her 
position is not so brilliant as yours, but still 
it is very good. Poor dear Lord Gossling” 
—whom, by-the-bye, Mrs. Patmore Green 
had never seen—‘“ is failing very much ; 
he is a martyr to the gout, and then he is 
so imprudent.” 

Lady Mary smiled and was civil, but 
did not make any promise of peculiarly 
intimate friendship. Lady Selina Protest 
came to her with a long story of her 
wrongs, and a petition that she would 
take the Fleabody side in the coming con- 
test. If was in vain that she declared 
that she had no opinion whatsoever as to 
the rights of women; a marchioness, she 
was told, would be bound to have opinions, 
or, at any rate, would be bound to 
subscribe. 

But the courtesy which “yey and an- 
noyed her most was a visit from Adelaide 
Houghton. She came up to London fora 
week about the end of February, and had 
the hardihood to present herself at the 
house in Munster Court. This was an 
insult which Mary had by no means ex- 
pected ; she had therefore failed to guard 
herself against it by any special instruc- 
tions to her servant. And thus Mrs. 
Houghton, the woman who had written 
love-letters to her husband, was shown u 
into her drawing-room before she had the 
means of escaping. When the name was 
announced, she felt that she was trembling. 
There came across her a feeling that she 
was utterly incapable of behaving properly 
in such an emergency. She knew that 
she blushed up to the roots of her hair. 
She got up from her seat as she heard 
the name announced, and then seated her- 
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self again before her visitor had entered 
the room. She did resolve that nothing 
on earth should induce her to shake hands 
withthe woman. ‘My dear Lady George,” 
said Mrs. Houghton, hurrying across the 
room, “I hope you will let me explain.” 
She had half put out her hand, but had 
done so in a manner which allowed her 
to withdraw it, without seeming to have 
had her overture refused. 

“T do not know that there is anything 
to explain,” said Mary. 

“You will let me sit down?” Mary 
longed to refuse; but, not quite daring to 
do so, simply bowed—upon which Mrs. 
Houghton did sit down. ‘“ You are very 
angry with me, it seems?” 

“Well; yes, I am.” 

“And yet what harm have I done you?” 

“None in the least—none at all. I 
never thought that you could do me any 
harm.” 

“Ts it wise, Lady George, to give im- 
portance to a little trifle ?” 

*T don’t know what you call a trifle.” 

“T had known him before you did; and, 
though it had not suited me to become his 
wife, I had always liked him. Then the 
intimacy sprang up again; but what did 
it amount toP I believe you read some 
foolish letter ? ” 

“T did read a letter, and I was perfectly 
sure that my husband had done nothing, 
I will not say to justify, but even to 
excuse, the writing of it. I am quite 
aware, Mrs. Houghton, that it was all on 
one side.” 

“ Did he say so?” 

“You must excuse me if I decline 
altogether to tell you what he said.” 

*T am sure he did not say that. But 
what is the use of talking of itatall? Is 
it necessary, Lady George, that you and I 
should quarrel about such a thing as 
that ?” 

‘Quite necessary, Mrs. Houghton.” 

**Then you must be very fond of quar- 
relling.” 

“T never quarrelled with anybody else 
in my life.” 

“When you remember how near we 
are to each other in the country—— I 
will apologise if you wish it.” 

“T will remember nothing, and I want 
no apology. To tell you the truth, I 
really think that you ought not to have 
come here.” 

“Tt is childish, Lady George, to make 
so much of it.” 


“It may be nothing to you. It is a 





great deal to me. You must excuse me if 
I say that I really cannot talk to you any 
more.” Then she got up and walked out 
of the room, leaving Mrs. Houghton among 
her treasures. In the dining-room she 
rang the bell, and told the servant to open 
the door when the lady upstairs came 
down. After a very short pause, the 
lady upstairs did come down, and walked 
out to her carriage with an unabashed 
demeanour. 

After much consideration, Lady George 
determined that she must tell her husband 
what had occurred. She was aware that 
she had been very uncourteous, and was 
not sure whether in her anger she had not 
been carried farther than became her. 
Nothing could, she thought, shake her in 
her determination to havenoiurtherfriendly 
intercourse of any kind with the woman. 
Not even were her husband to ask her would 
that be possible. Such a request from him 
would be almost an insult to her. And no 
request from anyone else could have any 
strength, as no one else knew the circum- 
stances of the case. It was not likely that 
he would have spoken of it, and of her 
own silence she was quite sure. But how 
had it come to pass that the woman had 
had the face to come to her? Could it be 
that Lord George had instigated her to 
do so? She never made enquiries of her 
husband as to where he went and whom 
he saw. For aught that she knew, he 
might be in Berkeley Square every day. 
Then she called to mind Mrs. Houghton’s 
face, with the paint visible on it in the 
broad day, and her blackened eyebrows, 
and her great crested helmet of false 
hair nearly eighteen inches deep, and her 
affected voice and false manner, and then 
she told herself that it was impossible that 
her husband should like such a creature. 

“George,” she said to him abruptly, as 
soon as he came home, “‘ who do you think 
has been here? Mrs. Houghton has been 
here.” Then came the old frown across 
his brow; but she did not know at first 
whether it was occasioned by anger against 
herself or against Mrs. Houghton. “ Don’t 
you think it was very unfortunate ?” 

“What did she say P” 

“She wanted to be friends with me.” 

“ And what did you say ?”’ 

“T was very rude to her. I told her 
that I would never have anything to do 
with her; and then I left the room, so 
that she had to get out of the house as she 
could. Was I not right? You don’t want 
me to know her, do you?” 
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“ Certainly not.” 

“ And I was right?” 

“Quite right. She must be a very 
hardened woman.” 

“Oh George, dear George! You have 
made me so happy!” Then she jumped 
up and threw her arms round him. “I 
never doubted you for a moment—never, 
never; but I was afraid you might have 
thought—— I don’t know what I was 
afraid of, but I was a fool. She is a 
nasty hardened creature, and I do hate 
her. Don’t you see how she covers herself 
with paint ? ” 

“T haven’t seen her for the last three 
months.” 

Then she kissed him again and again, 
foolishly betraying her past fears. “I am 
almost sorry { bothered you by telling 
you, only I didn’t like to say nothing 
about it. It might have come out, and 
you would have thought it odd. Howa 
woman can be so nasty I cannot imagine. 
But I will never trouble you by talking 
of her again. Only I have told James 
that she is not to be let into the house.” 





SOME STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 





Doriné a wandering life, spreading over 
a good many years, I have come across a few 
strange bedfellows; and however unplea- 
sant as companions some of them may have 
been for the time being, I can now look 
back at them with a good deal of amuse- 
ment. Let it be understood that I never 
sought them ; no amateur-casual fever led 
me into odd nooks and corners wherein 
they were pretty certain to be found. No; 
they all turned up in the ordinary course 
of events, and, in point of fact, more than 
one gave me cause to regret that I had 
been thrown in their way, or that they 
had been thrust into mine. Strange bed- 
fellows are as plentiful as blackberries, 
if one puts oneself in the direct way to 
come across them, but in the ordinary pas- 
sage through life are sometimes curiosities 
enough. 

My first strange bedfellow I picked up 
during a walking-tour in Kent. By some 
miscalculation or misunderstanding, I had 
missed my road in the very centre of the 
county famous for ruddy-cheeked damsels 
and cherries, one evening late in Sep- 
tember. It was pitch-dark ; I was off the 
main-road, having essayed a short cut over 
the fields, and I couldn’t see the ghost of a 
light or indication of human habitation; 





so I resolved to sleep where best I could, 
and trust te daylight for the discovery of 
the right path. I pitched on a huge barn, 
standing alone in the fields—haunted, I 
supposed, or abandoned as useless; at any 
rate, big, bare, and solitary, but sufficiently 
cosy for me. I chose, after a minute in- 
spection, a snug little corner, wrapped \ 
myself in my waterproof, placed my knap- 
sack under my head for a pillow, and in a 
few minutes was fast asleep. My dreams 
were wild and erratic, and I found myself 
at one point addressing a huge revolu- 
tionary mob in Trafalgar Square. At 
every speech I was vociferously cheered, 
till 1 suppose I must have made a telling 
hit, and the enthusiasm of my unwashed 
auditors awoke me. I was certainly awake, 
but I was so far in Dreamland that I could 
not separate my mythical Trafalgar Square 
mob from a very actual-looking crowd 
which was surging in and out of the 
barn. I rubbed my eyes, and remem- 
bered that it was the hop-picking season. 
However, so long as my personal com- 
fort was in no way interfered with, a 
legion of hop-pickers might have shared 
the barn with me. So I watched them 
settling themselves in all directions, fear- 
ing every moment that the roominess of 
my particular corner would be encroached 
upon; listened for an hour to their ex- 
changes of repartee, songs, curses, and 
remarks in the choicest Hiberno-Seven- 
Dials tongue, as they took deep pulls 
from tin-cans, and puffed inch-and-a- 
quarter “‘dhudeens ;” and calculating that 
I was to be left undisturbed, fell asleep 
again. 

How long I enjoyed this my second 
sleep, I don’t know, but it seemed but a 
minute or two before I awoke from a sen- 
sation of being jammed up, suffocated, and 
generally made a sandwich of. As, with 
an effort, I jumped up, a reproachful groan 
was uttered close to my ear, and I dis- 
covered that my waterproof, up till now 
the shelter for my own sacred frame, was 
likewise affording warmth and protection 
to a very substantial human form wedged 
in between my own and the wall of the 
barn. By the dim light of a horn lantern 
swinging from a rafter, I observed that 
my uninvited guest was a very ragged, 
dirty, and unshorn gentleman, who, when 
upright, would have more than touched 
the six-foot measure, and whose breadth of 
chest, and general largeness of limb, warned 
me against any attempt at expulsion. He 
growled as I raised myself, and opened an 
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evil-looking eye, remarking ‘that I might 
as well let a cove sleep.” So I lay down 
again, and for the third time fell asleep. 
A ray of light through a chink in the wall 
falling directly on my face, awoke me the 
next morning. All were fast asleep, and, 
notwithstanding the freely ventilated nature 
of the edifice, the combination of odours 
arising from whisky and tobacco fumes, 
huddled-up dirty humanity, and un- 
changed garments, was so powerful, as to 
decide me to decamp instantly. So I gently 
disengaged my wrapper from the sleeping 
frame of my bedfellow, buckled on my 
knapsack, and stepping over the forms of 
men, women, and children, mixed together 
in rather picturesque confusion, issued 
into the outer air, and hailed the sweet 
scents and freshness of nature with a sniff 
of relief. I soon got into the right road, 
and pulled up at The George at Farn- 
borough for breakfast. This I accom- 
plished satisfactorily, and swinging my 
knapsack round, was about to call for the 
bill, when, to my horror, I discovered 
that the bottom of the knapsack had been 
slit open; that everything, clean linen, 
tobacco, pocket-book, and money, had dis- 
appeared; and that I was nothing else 
but a penniless tramp. However, I was 
well known to the good folk at The 
George, and they expressed very little 
surprise when I related to them my bed- 
seeking adventures of the past night. 
Of course the six-foot hop-picker was the 
possessor of my little all, and to attempt 
to run him in would have been sheer 
idiotcy. 

A year or two after this, I tumbled 
against my next strange bedfellow. I was 
an enthusiastic volunteer, and had marched 
down with my corps from London to 
Brighton on the occasion of the Easter 
Monday review. It had been a sweltering 
hot day, and any reader, who knows the 
Brighton road, may remember that by far 
the worst half is the bit from Crawley, 
through Cuckfield and over the Downs 
into Brighton. Moreover, a rival march- 
ing detachment belonging to another 
regiment was on the road at the same time, 
so that the last twenty miles was actually 
a race with them. Very delighted were 
we to discover that our quartermaster had 
procured for us the best quarters in the 
town, and bedtime—I should say “ lights 
out ”—was hailed by all with undisguised 
satisfaction — by all, except the unfor- 
tunates composing the guard. It was not 
to be expected, of course, that each of us 





should have a bed to himself, but we were 
granted the privilege of choosing our bed- 
fellows, and I was quartered—or more 
strictly speaking, halved—with a chum 
named Davidson, a corporal of my com- 
pany, and an old schoolfellow, and best 
of all, warranted by men who had. done 
“campaigns” with him before, to be a 
quiet sleeper, free from kicking or sleep- 
talking vices. But, I didn’t know that he 
was corporal of the guard! So we turned 
in. To this hour I believe that he was 
guilty of high treason, or of insubordina- 
tion, or of contempt for military authority, 
or of some other heinous crime for not 
having slept with his men in the guard- 
room, but anyhow he turned in with me, 
and thoroughly tired out, we went to sleep. 
To ease my feet I had stripped off boots, 
socks, and gaiters, but Davidson lay with 
his martial cloak, and as I subsequently 
found to my disgust, his martial every- 
thing else around him. I was in the 
sweetest of well-earned slumbers, when 
a prod in the fleshy part of the thigh 
awoke me. It was Davidson’s bayonet- 
sheath, and he, with a grin on his face, 
was turning out to relieve sentries. There 
was a flashing of lanterns and a din of 
heavy boots, amidst which I went off 
again. Another sweet slumber stole upon 
me, and was at its ecstatic point, when 
a thundering kick awoke me for the second 
time. It was another relief of sentries ; 
Davidson again smiling and apologising 
for having disturbed me. Again the flashing 
of Janterns and the tramping of feet that 
seemed to be made of iron. Mentally and 
probably audibly, I cursed sentries and 
everyone else connected with them, turned 
over again and fell asleep. For the third 
time I was awakened, and I reproached 
myself for not having found out before- 
hand that Davidson was corporal of the 
guard, with many and bitter reproaches. 
The march down was all very well, the 
songs by the road, the halts at little way- 
side public-houses for refreshments, the 
open air and the sunshine; but if I had 
known that at the end of it all my night’s 
rest was to be split up into unsatisfactory 
fragments, I certainly should have come 
down with the elderly and obese members 
by the “special.” This time the hulla- 
balloo was dreadful and Davidson’s ex- 
citement great. ‘Grand rounds have 
come,” said he, “and I believe half my 
fellows have sneaked off to bed somewhere.” 
So I made up my mind that I was not to 
sleep, lighted a pipe and sat up. But 
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drowsiness asserted itself, the pipe fell 
from my lips, and I sank back into 
slumber. And thus, every two hours, till 
the bugle sounded the reveille at six 
o’clock the next morning, went on this 
infernal changing of sentries, this hasty 
tumbling out of bed by Davidson, this 
feeble remonstrance on my part. I turned 
out with the others (ready at a word to 
throw off her Majesty’s uniform and be- 
take myself to some quiet resting-place for 
a good, long, undisturbed sleep), utterly 
unrefreshed. Limp and good for nothing, 
I paraded with my brothers-in-arms, nearly 
all of whom had enjoyed sweet undis- 
turbed slumbers, and 1 cursed the fate 
which led me to choose a corporal of the 
guard for my bedfellow. 


It was at Singapore, on an outward | po 


voyage to China, that I met with my 
third strange bedfellow. The foreign 
settlement at Singapore is some way 
from the landing-place of the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers, and although a 
“gharry” conveys one quickly enough 
from one to the other, after dark 
when the “gharries” have disappeared, 
the road is not only rather difficult to find 
but has rather wu bad reputation. I had 
taken advantage of the opportunity offered, 
by the stoppage of the steamer for twenty- 
four hours, to look up an old friend, who 
lived in a bungalow some way out of the 
foreign settlement, and was returning 
towards the wharf. The day had been 
intensely hot, and it was delicious to feel 
the cool breeze sweeping in from the sea, 
as I stepped out beneath such a sky as 
one only sees in the tropics. I even 
stopped to gaze at the stars, and at the 
general beauty of the scene. I did not 
know the Singapore climate, or I would 
not have stopped as I did; much better 
had it been if 1 had looked in the direction 
from which the delicious breeze was 
coming. But I didn’t, and I paid for my 
ignorance. I had scarcely walked on five 
minutes after my star-gazing halt, when 
I felt the breeze freshen, beheld a huge, 
deep black cloud come sweeping over the 
blue sky and its myriads of stars, and in 
ten minutes was in the midst of a Singa- 
pore rain-storm. To say that it poured 
would convey but a faint idea of what 
really happened—the water simply came 
down in a great sheet, and accompanying 
it swept the wild wind, bending great 
trees and howling through the bush on 
each side of the road, driving fragments 
of branches, bits of wooden paling and 





anything it could uproot before it. I was 
clad in white clothes, and was very rapidly 
wet through. I looked about for a shanty, 
but I might as well have looked for the 
Tower of London, so I strode on. Ata 
turn of the road, to my delight I came 
upon a cluster of native huts, and bursting 
into the first, asked if I could be accom- 
modated until the rain was over. Pungent 
fumes of opium almost sickened me, as I 
surveyed the hut, and saw that it was a 
very low-type Chinese refreshment-house ; 
but “any port in a storm,” thought I, and 
called for a drink. A greasy, sly-faced 
Chinaman, rejoicing in the name of Ah 
Moon, showed me into a filthy little den, 
with tables and chairs of European make, 
and racks of beer bottles all round. He 
ured me out a tumbler of Singapore 
concocted Allsopp, and asked if I in- 
tended to stay the night. As the steamer 
started at daylight, I told him that 
I had merely come in for shelter 
from the storm, which would doubtless 
rapidly pass over. “I can_ secure,” 
said Ah Moon, “this rain”—he called it 
“Jain,” Chinamen cannot pronounce the 
letter r—“no makee stop this side morn- 
ing; so I think you more better sleep this 
side.” Such a prospect was sickening, 
for if this were the reception-room of the 
house, what could the bedrooms be like ? 
However, I poked my head out of the door, 
and seeing that the storm had, if any- 
thing, increased in violence, resolved to 
sleep it out, and take my chance of catch- 
ing the steamer. So I directed Ah Moon 
to show me my bedroom. He grinned all 
over, and, seizing a lantern, led the way 
through an adjoining room, where, on 
filthy mats, in all conceivable postures, 
lay a crowd of the most villainous-looking 
coolies I had ever seen; all overcome by 
the fatal opium, and seemingly dead to 
everything in the external world. Up a 
ladder he went, and I followed. Furniture 
there was none, but there was a roof and 
a window; so, tired and sleepy, I threw 
myself on a pile of cocoa-nut matting 
and went to sleep—after having carefully 
placed my revolver under the bag of straw 
which served as a pillow. Whether I had 
slept two minutes or two hours I know 
not, but an awful row below stairs awoke 
me. I presumed that it was the landlord 
expelling his opium customers—a pro- 
ceeding in China always attended with 
much noise and wrangling, inasmuch as 
the smokers invariably insist that they 
have not had their full time, and the land- 
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lords, with equal regularity, insist that 
they have. As it did not concern me, I 
fell asleep again. A second time I was 
awakened, now by a sound close by me; 
but as I stirred it ceased, and dense silence 
ensued. Stretching my legs out to re- 
compose myself for sleep, I struck some- 
thing. The something was soft, and 
apparently heavy, as it yielded not to my 
rather vigorous kick. “Some opium- 
smoker,” thought I, “who has crept up 
here to elude the landlord’s vigilance, and 
to carry out his own notions as to the 
proper length of his happy hour.” With 
this reflection, I inflicted another kick. 
Not a sound, not a movement; not even a 
stertorous breath. I jumped up; opened 
the window. It was early morning—one 
of the beautiful early mornings so regular 
in their appearance at Singapore—the sun 
just glimmering over the distant hills, and 
not a trace visible of the night’s storm, 
except in the rain-puddles on the road. 
The light darted into the room, and 
showed ‘me my bedfellow—a big China- 
man, stretched out, rigid, and dead! 
Under his left breast was a sword-cut, 
from which the blood had flowed on 
to my heap of matting. Instantly I 
dashed to the trap-door by which I 
had ascended—it was bolted. I ran to 
the window, in the hopes of hailing a 
passing policeman; but there was not a 
human being in sight, only the paroquets 
on the trees seemed to mock at me, as I 
stood alone with this remnant of a human 
being. The house, like most houses in the 
East, had but one storey, so I jumped on 
to the verandah, and from thence slid to 
the ground. As I left the window, I saw 
the mail-steamer gliding away towards 
Hong Kong, but I cared not for that. 
Alighted, I ran round to the house-door, it 
was open, and I entered. Nota soul was 
visible, but I could see at a glance the 
story of the night’s tragedy, in the over- 
turned tables, the broken wine bottles, 
and the general air of topsy-turvydom. I 
had often read of Chinese opium-shop 
rows, of men being murdered in their 
trance for the money upon their persons, 
of robberies, of disappearances, and of a 
thousand and one other creations of fan- 
ciful brains; but I little thought, as I read 
and disbelieved, that a day would see me 
face to face with one of these occurrences, 
and I do not remember having ever felt so 
lonely as in this Singapore opium-den, 
on the bright morning above alluded to. 
It was plain that the intention of the 








landlord had been to fasten the crime on me, 
if possible. Chinamen always have hated, 
and always will hate, Englishmen; we bully 
them, and they revenge themselves by hook 
or by crook. However, as I stayed at the 
place till someone arrived, and sent im- 
mediately for the police, the truth was 
patent. I missed my steamer, but my 
evidence tended to convict Mr. Ah Moon 
of the murder, and good effects were very 
soon appreciable, I afterwards learnt, 
inasmuch as a raid was made upon the 
opium-shops, and a good many celestial 
gentlemen were shipped incontinently off 
to their native land, under government 
“ protection.” 

Some months afterwards, I was at the 
West Coast gold-fields, near Hokitika, in 
New Zealand, and was brought into con- 
tact — very violent contact, as it will 
appear — with my fourth strange bed- 
fellow. I was with an English naval 
surgeon, and we were simply travelling 
together, making notes and sketches in 
this newly-discovered wild land of gold, 
jogging along from township to town- 
ship (mem.: a New Zealand “town- 
ship ” generally signifies a hotel, a general 
store, a drinking-bar, and a racecourse), 
and from station to station, as a rule 
making our route lie through tracts of 
country as English as possible, and avyoid- 
ing contact with our Irish brethren. 

The West Coast gold-fields were, how- 
ever, at the date of which I am writing, 
intensely Hibernian, and tired limbs com- 
pelled us to pitch our “six by eight” 
tent in the midst of the “boys.” If we 
had been diggers it might have fared 
disagreeably with us, for the feeling in the 
gold-fields, and indeed in the labour-fields 
in general, between Englishmen and Irish- 
men is almost as strong as between 
Frenchmen and Germans, or Russians and 
Turks. Wewerenotinthe path of gain, how- 
ever; and as our movements and manners 
were very harmless, we were not only 
tolerated but in many places made some- 
thing of, scarcely on account of any dis- 
tinguishing personal characteristics, rather 
perhaps because we happened to have a 
keg or two of very good whisky, and some 
packets of extra superfine “ negrohead,” 
which we judiciously did not entirely keep 
to ourselves. 

Well, we were snugly curled up in the 
tent, the door of which, as the night was 
mild, we left open, and were thoroughly 
tired after our day’s wanderings beneath 
the broiling sun; we lit our pipes and 
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chatted a bit, then put out our lantern 
and turned over to sleep. I suppose that 
it was amongst the small hours of the 
morning when I was awakened by a sense 
of extreme chilliness, and got up to close 
the door of the tent. As I was doing so 
I heard a moan, at first I imagined it to 
be the expression of some dream sentiment 
on the part of the doctor, but the moan 
was repeated, and not ia the doctor’s voice; 
a few seconds after, a harsh guttural voice 
in the purest Galway brogue gave out: 
“ Andy, Andy, why the divil didn’t ye 
find the gould before, and ye’d have been 
a happy man?” This was from the interior 
of the tent, somewhere in my immediate 
neighbourhood, so I struck a light, and 
beheld the sturdy form of an Irish digger 
ensconced between my own waterproof 
blanket and that of the sleeping doctor. 
He was lying flat on his back, his face 
turned upwards, and his two hands 
clutched upon something in his coat side- 
pocket. At short intervals, in a reproach- 
ful tone, he repeated the speech, “ Andy, 
Andy,” &c. I gave hima prod, but the 
only result was a groan and the set speech 
to himself. — 

I was wondering whether I should wake 
him up, request him to go, and run the 
risk of having the hands of the whole of 
his clan against me for a violation of 
hospitality, or whether I should let him 
sleep and groan on till daylight, when 
without the slightest premonitory sign, he 
jumped up with an unearthly yell. I had 
just time to wake up the doctor with a 
kick, when I felt the whisky-scented 
breath of the Irishman under my nose, 
and a heavy, hard hand placed upon my 
collar—then he continued, trying to look 
me in the face with a pair of wild, un- 
naturally-lighted eyes which would wander 
about: “I knew it was there—I dramed 
it years agone, and see I have got it!” He 
mysteriously raised his other hand, and 
as if he was showing a bird he was afraid 
would fly away, opened it, and although 
he had nothing in his clutch but a pebble, 
closed it rapidly and jealously: “this is 
gould,” continued he, “all gould—they 
don’t know it outside, so kape it dark and 
I'll be safe intirely.” So we promised not 
to whisper a word, and the poor fellow sat 
down apparently satisfied. ‘He’s mad,” 
said the doctor; “ his mind’s been running 
on gold, and he thinks he’s got it. But 
what the devil are we to do with him?” 
He had scarcely spoken these words, when 
the subject of our remarks sprang up, 





seized the doctor round the waist and 
threw him to the ground. The doctor 
was a powerful Devonshire man, and knew 
a wrestling trick or two, but do what he 
might, he couldn’t extricate himself from 
the mad grasp of his assailant. In vain I 
endeavoured to drag the Irishman off, I 
thumped his hands and pulled his head 
back to loosen his hold, a kick from 
his big knee-boot sent me over, and 
as I went over, I saw one of his hands 
slip up to the doctor’s neckcloth, and in 
another second the doctor rolled over 
again, his face black and his eyeballs 
starting from their sockets. At this crisis, 
some of the diggers from the tents hard 
by, attracted by the doctor’s howl, by my 
cries for assistance, and by the Irishman’s 
yells, rushed in. With their united 
strength they pulled their countryman 
off and laid him on the ground—not 
peacefully though, for it required the 
force of three pairs of arms to keep him 
down. 

As he lay there, panting and foaming at 
the mouth, one of the diggers said : “ Ah, 
it’s poor Andy McGuire; he’s been going 
silly this last week, all because he’d dreamt 
he found a nugget; and he’s been workin’ 
and diggin’, but hasn’t come across it. Ye 
may think yourselves lucky ye’ve got off 
as ye have, for he nigh killed one of us 
yesterday, as he’s near killed your friend 
there,” and he pointed to the doctor, lying 
all of a heap in the corner. A drop of 
whisky brought him to, but he afterwards 
scientifically explained to me that by the 
sensations he underwent he must have 
been as near strangled as possible. Poor 
Andy was taken off to die, I believe, in 
Hokitika. We left the diggings, and 
returned to civilisation, not at all sorry 
to escape from the blackguardism and 
utter depravity of the wild clans there 
congregated, and thus ended my fourth 
adventure with strange bedfellows. I 
have come across one or two since, but 
the length of this paper warns me that I 
must stop and wind up with the simple 
moral—Travel if you like in company, but 
as a rule, choose very carefully your 
resting-place at night. 





THE ROSE OF EDEN. 
ARABIC LEGEND. 

Farr Eye knelt close by the guarded gate, in the 
glow of the Eastern spring, 

She saw the flash of the angel’s sword, and the sheen 
of the angel’s wing ; 

She thought as she held her sobbing breath, she 
could hear the happy sighs 

Of the tiny rivulets that fed the mosses of Paradise ; 
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She knew how the birds were fluttering, among the 

clustered flowers, 
d gorgeous blooms and arching trees, that 

shadowed Eden’s bowers. 

And she cried aloud in an agony of wild remorseful 
prayer, 

Give me one bud, but one, but one, from the 
thousands that blossom there !”’ 


He turned as he heard her piteous voice, in his 
grave angelic grace, 
And he looked with a wistful tenderness on the 
: beautiful woman’s face. 
d because it was so beautiful, and because she 
could not see 
How fair were the pure white cyclamen, crushed 
dying at her knee ; 
And because he knew this puvishment through the 
weary years must burn, 
That through all things sweet and good on earth, her 
heart would for Eden yearn; 
He gathered a rich red rose that grew where the 
four great rivers met, 
And flung it to the frail, fatal hands, that clasped 
imploring yet. 


And tengh for many a cycle past, that rose in dust 
as lain, 

With her who bore it on her breast, when she passed 
from life and pain, 

There is never a daughter of Eve but once, ere the 
tale of her days is done, 

She will know the scent of the Eden rose, just once 
beneath the sun ! 

And whatever else she may win or lose, endure, or 
do, or dare, 

She will never forget the enchantment it gave to the 
common air ; ‘ 

For the world may give her content or joy, fame, 
sorrow, or sacrifice, 

But the hour that brought the scent of the rose, she 
lived it in Paradise. 





THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
A STORY. 

I never had any thought of danger 
during the whole twenty years I made the 
journey; nothing ever happened to me; 
and then to think the very first time this 
youngster goes, he—but I must begin at 
the beginning. 

The way of our bank at Charrendon 
was just this. We had several branches 
at distant places—small towns, you under- 
stand, where there was not enough 
business done to pay for keeping a clerk 
constantly on the spot; so we only had an 
office, and only opened it on market-days, 
once a week. 

One of us used to go over in the morning 
and return at night. The railway helped 
us to three of these journeys, but the 
fourth, to Meresdene, had to be made by 
gig. The place lay fifteen miles off, in the 
very bosom of the downs, and the road 
ran all in amongst them, and sometimes 
over their topmost shoulders. It was for 
the most part lonely, and in winter some- 
times very rough and bleak. I had to 
do the day’s business at Meresdene, but, 


beyond bitter winds, snow, and rain, 
nothing ever befell me, as I have said, for 
twenty years. In the summer it was a 
pleasant drive; in winter, of course, in bad 
weather, it was an unpleasant one—that 
was all the impression it ever made upon 
me. Young Chase, however, never seemed 
to fancy it; from the first, when it was | 
talked about for him to do, he did 
not like the idea. He told me so, and I 
laughed at him. I said, “Oh! you won't 
mind it; after a bit you’ll think nothing of 
it, no more than I do.” You understand, 
he was not used to the country; he had 
been born and bred in London, and they 
drafted him from our chief office there, 
down here, for the sake of his health. 
He had been ailing a long while; the 
doctors said he ought to live ont of 
town; and, being a trusty servant, and 
liked by our manager, an exchange was 
arranged. 

He had been at Charrendon about six 
months, and did not seem much the better 
for the change. He was tall and muscular, 
but a thin, pale-faced, large-eyed fellow, 
always fond of reading Shakespeare and 
the like, and had-a dreamy, absent kind of 
way with him at times; and was par- 
ticularly fond, in his leisure, of wander- 
ing over our downs with his book. He 
often used to talk to me about them, 
saying how beautiful they were, and 
that no sort of country that he had 
ever been in had impressed him so 
much. I am afraid I did not greatly 
sympathise with him; the downs had 
never been anything to me! Indeed, I 
don’t know that I ever gave them a 
thought, till he used to speak about them, 
and yet I have lived hard by them nearly 
all my life. 

Well, as I was saying, he had been 
with us six months, and it was just about 
the beginning of November, when I was 
attacked by rheumatism. They said if I 
did not take care, I should be laid up, and 
that I must not expose myself through 
the coming cold weather. This led to 
young Chase’s having to do my work at 
Meresdene. So I drove him over one 
week, to show him the road, and the way 
the work was done, that he might be able 
to take my place the following week and 
for the rest of the winter. 

Now it was when this was settled that 
he first seemed to shirk the job. He 
told me that he had been constantly 
dreaming about the downs, and, as he 














seemed to say, one particular part of them. 
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Mind you, he had never seen the place, 
didn’t know there was such a place really ; 
but he said he had dreamt of it over and 
over again, and it always made him un- 
comfortable. It was a deep chalk-cutting, 
he said, past which the road wound up 
the side of a hill from one of the bottoms 
or valleys. Ina sort of way, he described 
the place to me, but, bless your heart, I 
never paid any heed to it; I didn’t recog- 
nise it as any place I knew; and it was 
only when I was driving him over to 
Meresdene, that I found out what he 
meant. 

We were exactly half-way on our 
journey, and had turned on to what are 
known as the Whiteways ; that is, several 
narrow chalk tracks which show up very 
white across the turf, and run side by side 
with the road for some distance, as it 
descends the steep hill past a great chalk- 
cutting. This, perhaps, is the most soli- 
tary and exposed part of the drive, and 
lies on one of the highest ridges of the 
Downs. There is no habitation for a 
good mile on either hand; Dene’s Gate 
turnpike, at the bottom of the hill, being 
the nearest; and when we came to the 
beginning of the descent, where we could 
see down into the valley—there’s a 
splendid view, mind you, there — he 
almost frightened the life out of me by 
suddenly jumping up from his seat and 
exclaiming: “‘ There! there it is! that’s 
the place; that’s the very place I’ve 
seen a hundred times before, in my 
dreams! I have seen it every night, for a 
month past! ” 

Sure enough, the road passes the chalk- 
cutting, but I had never thought any- 
thing of that, and it had never occurred to 
me as being the place he meant. 

“ Well,” I said, “sit down; don’t excite 
yourself like that, you’ll upset the gig. 
If it is the place, it won't bite you!” 
And then he sank down quietly by my 
side, his chin dropped on his chest, one 
of his dreamy fits came on, and he 
never spoke another word till we reached 
Meresdene. 

The little town was busy with the sheep 
market, and he roused up throughout the 
day. He was always nimble at his work, 
soon took in what was to be done, and 
was quite comfortable until we set out 
homewards. Then the dreamy fit seemed 
to come on again. It was past five o’clock, 
and getting dark, when we stopped at 
Dene’s Gate turnpike to light our lamps. 
Soon after this, we began to ascend the 








hill, near the top of which is the chalk- 
cutting and the Whiteways. I was on 
the look-out for what he would do here, 
expecting some oddity, for he was always 
odd; but he remained silent, and beyond 
fidgeting in his seat, and looking from 
side to side of the road, and up at the 
steep cliff of chalk as far as the twilight 
and glitter of our lamps would show it 
him, he did nothing; and when we got 
back to Charrendon, I said: “ Well, there’s 
not much to be afraid of in that day’s 
work, is there? And now that you have 
seen the reality, perhaps you'll leave off 
dreaming about the Whiteways.” He 
merely smiled, and said : “ Oh no, of course 
not; it’s only a stupid fancy I had. There’s 
no difficulty about the journey ; I shall do 
it all right enough.” Yet I thought he 
forced himself rather to say this, and 
didn’t mean it. 

Well, nothing particular happened 
during the next week, only I noticed 
that young Chase was a little more 
dreamy and odd than usual. I said to 
him on the Tuesday (as he was to go on 
the Wednesday): “ You don’t really mind 
this job, do you? or would you like to have 
someone with you? We might send the 
ostler lad, Ithink.” Whereupon hesaid, very 
hurriedly and anxiously, I thought: “Oh 
dear no; no, certainly not; on noaccount!” 
and I answered: “ Well, I think you are 
right; it would look rather silly; you might 
get laughed at!” Though I am bound to 
say of late years, since the railways have 
brought London so much closer to us, 
people have more than once said that they 
thought it rather foolhardy of me to come 
back at night alone in the winter, seeing 
there was always a good sum of money in 
the driving-seat, the farmers’ payings-in, 
and the like, during the day, you under- 
stand. But, bless your heart, I never had 
any fear, and I could not understand 
why anybody else should; so I was quite 
relieved when young Chase plucked up, 
and would not hear of having anybody 
with him. 

Well, off he went. We were very busy 
all day, and I thought no more about him. 
My time home from Meresdene had 
usually been a little before seven, according 
to the roads and the weather. I live over 
the office, you understand, and have done 
so ever since I was made chief clerk. I 
looked at my watch after I had had my 
tea, and was astonished +o see it was half- 
past seven. I was astonished, that is, 
because young Chase was not back; and 
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I confess I began to get a little fidgety, 
when another half-hour passed, and still he 
had not returned. I looked out of the 
window and saw there was a thick fog—so 
thick, I could not see the lamps on the 
other side of the market-place. This ac- 
counted for his delay in my mind; the 
thing had happened to me; but the roads 
are so white, and Jenny, the old mare, knew 
them so well, that beyond going slowly 
there was no difficulty; but still, when ten, 
half-past, and eleven came, and no sign of 
young Chase—well ! I didn’t like it, and I 
was going to send over to the chief of the 
police, when the horse and gig came 
trotting up to the door. 

I looked out. The fog was all gone, and 
it was a bright starlight night; but you 
may judge my state of mind when, going 
down, who should be at the door but Joe 
Muzzle, the turnpike-man from Dene’s Gate, 
and another. 

Says he, very excited, and hurrying over 
his words: “Your young man, sir, found 
for dead just below the Whiteways. We 
can’t tell northin’ at all about it. My missus 
and I was just going to turn in, when we 
heerd somethin’ clanking agin the gate like: 
I goes out, and there be’es a horse and gig, 
and ne’er a driver, and on examination I 
find it be’es your gig, reins cut or broke, 
and dragglin’ on the road ; there be’es a bit 
of a fog about, and I sings out, but no one 
answers, so I routs my youngster out 0’ bed, 
and sends him off to Gray’s Farm, the 
nearest house, for help, for 1 know’d there 
must ha’ been an accident, for I let the 
young gentleman through the gate at the 
reg’ lar time, soon after five this afternoon, 
on his way home, and he gives me a sort 
of sleepy nod like, without speaking; and 
‘Now where be’es ’un?’ I says to my 
missus, for it was just nine then, and 
chaise and he onght to have been at 
Charrendon long ago. This man, Farmer 
Gray’s foreman, comes back with my boy 
in about half an hour, and with a couple 
of lanterns we goes slowly on to the 
Whiteways, leading the horse and gig 
with us, ’specting to find the young 
gentleman pitched out, or somethin’ like 
that. And, sure enough, just when we 
gets under that there old chalk-cutting, 
this man here comes upon his body just 
above the edge of the slope, for the fog 
had lifted then, and we could see plainly. 
He seemed quite dead, and we thought 
the best thing we could do was to take 
"un back to the pike, which we done, in 
the gig, as quick as possible. Then I sends 


my boy to Meresdene for the doctor, and 
he’s with ’un now, and then he sends me 
on here to tell you. I’ve spliced the reins 
up a bit, and we got through, and werry 
sad it all be’es, bain’t it? and now what 
be’es best to be done P” 

This was a puzzling question, truly, but 
I went and woke up the police, and two 
or three of our clerks, and then we had 
some more talk with Joe Muzzle. Joe is 
quite a character in his way, and if you 
give him a start, he’ll run on, clacking 
like a clock. I did give him a start, and 
then he said: ‘“ Searching about the place 
where we found the poor young gen’Iman, 
as well as we could with the lanterns, we 
finds the cushions pitched out and the 
whip broke in two—’fraid I left that at 
the pike; but here be’es some proper 
mar-drous weepons,” and he produced 
from his capacious pockets a pair of small 
flint-lock pistols; “there warn’t nothin’ 
else to show what had happ’d but the off 
gig step seems to have got a twist-like, 
and the off lamp be stove in—that, I reckon, 
was comin’ agin’ the pike with ne’er a 
driver.” 

Here we adjourned to the stable, to 
examine the gig, and you'll understand 
that all this time my mind was running 
on the cash. Was that safe, I won- 
dered ? 

To my dismay there was not a sign of 
it in the driving-seat. This led to more 
questioning of Muzzle, but he swore there 
was nothing else found on the road, ex- 
cept what he had produced. It seemed 
as if he were about right, for, to cut this 
part of my story short, we could not come 
on any trace of it, though we knew pretty 
well to a penny how much young Chase 
had, and what shape it was in. After- 
wards a sort of suspicion did fall on 
Muzzle, and the man who helped him; 
their belongings were all overhauled, but 
with no result. I need not tell you that 
this affair made a great commotion for 
miles round. It got into the London 
papers. We had a host of inspectors and 
detectives down; our bank offered a 
reward, and so did the Government, for the 
apprehension of the thief. 

Young Chase lay at the little turnpike 
for over a fortnight, quite insensible, like 
a log. He had received a concussion of 
the brain, the doctors said; but beyond 
this, there was no injury apparent. They 
couldn’t quite make it out; no more could 
anybody, for the matter of that; and even 
when he had shown signs of life and opened 
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his eyes, he was for a month or two unable 
to speak coherently, or understand what 
was said to him. All this while, you can 
guess that enquiries and examinations 
were going on in all directions, but there 
was no clue to the robbery, for robbery 
there had been, no doubt, or where was 
the money? One of the pistols was dis- 
covered to be loaded, whilst the other, 
though the hammer was down, did not 
appear to have been fired; both pan and 
barrel were quite empty and clean; 
clearly he had not been shot at. Then 
te whom did the pistols belong? He 
was never known to possess any, and 
they bore no maker’s name; at least 
there were signs that it had been erased. 
The keenest wits of Scotland Yard were 
baffled; we could make nothing of it; 
not a person was apprehended, even on 
suspicion. 

I must now tell you, however, as ill-luck 
would have it, the news of the poor young 
fellow’s mischance was such a severe shock 
to his aged mother—the only relative he 
had, that we knew of—that she died two 
days after she heard it. Hence I was 
deputed privately by our directors to look 
over young Chase’s room and effects. This 
led to our getting a sort of clue—at least, 
it made a link in the chain, though per- 
haps on the whole it rather added to the 
mystery, as you will say, when you have 
read this paper. I found it in an envelope 
inscribed with these words: ‘To be 
given to my mother, if I do not return 
this night from Meresdene.—November 
15, 1846.” 


And this is what the paper contained : 

‘** Years have passed since the first faint 
shadow of the dream fell across my life. I 
have put it aside again and again, as an 
idle and vain imagining, but it has always 
returned; sooner or later, the vision has 
always’ revisited my pillow. Still, how 
could I, a sensible man with my faculties 
about me, conceive that it should mean 
anything more than one of those curious 
freaks of our uncontrolled sleeping 
thoughts common to all? How could 
I imagine that it pointed to a reality? 
yet, when six months ago, I found that 
circumstances beyond my control had 
brought me into the sort of country that 
made the background of this dream, I 
marked the strangeness of the coincidence. 
When, too, I found with this that the 
dream was far more frequent in recur- 
rence, and more vivid and circumstantial 





in detail, I was not the less impressed. 
And when at last 1 saw that events were 
conspiring to necessitate my making a 
night journey across the downs alone, the 
shadow of the dream oppressed me with 
a vague dread. I used to think of 
Hamlet’s words: ‘O God! I could be 
bounded in a nutshell, and count myself a 
king of infinite space, were it not that I 
have bad dreams!’ I was absolutely 
sure, when starting on that preliminary 
drive last week, that I should see the 
spot. I knew it as a foregone con- 
clusion, so that when we turned the 
brow of that last big down, and came 
upon what they call the Whiteways, 
and the hill road running past the 
chalk-cutting lay before me, I a 
recognised the place which had for 
these years been the one-prevailing picture 
of my dream. 

“There it was! There was the scene, as it 
first faintly presented itself to my sleeping 
eyes years ago; as it had ever since con- 
tinned to come before them at intervals 
with increasing vividness. The effect on 
the landscape of a winter's twilight, 
deepening into night, began to suggest 
itself after awhile. In addition to this, I 
could at times discern, but only in that 
vague manner belonging to dreams, a 
horse and gig toiling slowly up the hill. 
This incident also gradually increased in 
reality, and by the time I had been here 
at Charrendon a month I could often see 
that it was myself who was driving. 
Almost every night I dreamt that I saw 
myself doing this. I was alone in the gig, 
the lamps were lighted, and gave to the 
white horse, and the chalk-cutting under 
which I was for ever passing, a spectral 
aspect. I never seemed to get beyond this 
spot, until there first arose a talk in the 
office about the possibility of my having 
to do our chief clerk’s (Mr. Shepfold’s) 
work at Meresdene. After this, there was . 
a change and confusion in the vision. A 
frosty fog hung about; the gig-lamps 
glimmered through it fitfully, giving an 
unusual phantom-like look to all I beheld. 
I saw myself for an instant driving as 
usual, but the next the horse and gig had 
vanished, and I was bending over the form 
of a man prostrate on the road. In one 
of his hands he held the leather padlocked 
bag which contained the bank money. A 
crape mask hid his face, but there was an 
ominous streak of red upon the white road 
beside him, and my hands were tinted 
with the same colour. Intense horror 
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possessed me, for I felt that I had killed 


him! Aghast at the deed, I strove to drag 
his body to the side of the Whiteways, 
opposite the chalk-cutting, where the 
down slopes abruptly to a hollow some 
hundreds of feet below. In my attempts 
to do this I always awoke. Then, every 
night for three or four weeks, was I 
haunted and made miserable by this 
accursed dream, and when I knew that it 
was finally settled that I should have to 
make the journey alone, and discovered that 
there existed a spot on the road, actually 
resembling in all its details that which I 
was only too familiar with, I could no 
longer mistake the meaning of my dream. 
It could be nothing but a portent—a 
warning of what might happen to me. 
I should be there; I should pass the place 
on my journey home, in darkness and 
alone—conditions favourable to the attack 
which I could not but suppose now would 
be made upon me, for the sake of the 
money which my business would oblige 
me to carry. I should defend it, and I 
should kill my assailant! Yet why was 
the veil, which it is the privilege of man 
to find ever hanging before his future, 
lifted for me? What have I done, that 
the one shield which guards the happiness 
of human beings, that ignorance of what 
the next day or the next hour may have 
in store for them, should be dashed from 
my too far-seeing eyes? Why has my 
life been gradually and irresistibly em- 
bittered by a sight of what might jus- 
tifiably, though unintentionally, be forced 
upon me ? 

“That a man, in the contemplation of 
some hideous crime, should be warned 
‘from it in a dream that showed him to 
what it would lead, seems feasible; and 
we have heard that such things have been, 
and that men have been turned from their 
evil purpose thereby. But that I, know- 
ing of no malicious intention; having, as 
God is my judge, none in my heart; should 
have thus been persecuted by some fiendish, 
uncontrollable phantom of the brain, which, 
by its persistent nightly presence should 
have shed its horrid shadow on my daily 
life, was unaccountable. 

“Yet there was more behind; more 
mystery to aggravate the terror. Coming 
home after that visit to Meresdene with 
Mr. Shepfold, I threw myself on my bed, 


] with a dread of sleep that I cannot express. 


Perfectly certain now that I should go on 
dreaming till the end was reached, I de- 
termined I would not sleep. I lay there, 











devising some plan by which I could avert 
this impending catastrophe. It was my 
duty to do so, both to myself and my 
employers ; for the sum of money I should 
have with me would be very large. I 
would detail to them exactly what I have 
said above; I would urge them to see 
it as I saw it—that it was an unmis- 
takable warning which we had no right 
to disregard. They might think me a 
fool,a lunatic, acoward—what they pleased ; 
but I would not take that journey alone, 
and I hoped they would not wishit! Yes, 
I would state my case the following 
morning. An infinite sense of relief came 
over me when I had made this decision, 
a calm to which I had been a stranger for 
months—a calm, indeed, that, despite my 
resolution, soothed me to sleep. 

“Instantly I dreamt. Of course I was 
upon the downs, under the usual circum- 
stances; the frosty fog, the gig with 
glimmering lights, the chalk-cutting, the 
hill road beneath it, the Whiteways, as I 
now knew the spot to be called; then the 
prostrate form upon the road, the red 
stain upon the chalk, my figure with the 
bloody hands, bending over it; details 
which I had always been able to discern 
plainly in my dreams, notwithstanding the 
want of light; and the effort I myself am 
making, to drag the body across the road, 
to hurl it down the steep slope ! 

But ah! what new and strange revela- 
tion is this ? what new and terrible solution 
to this mysterious dreaming is about to 
be made to me? The crape mask, that 
has always hitherto hidden from me the 
man’s face, is gone! and I behold in my 
assailant and robber the unmistakable 
features of . . . . but I dare not write his 
name, lest this fall into other hands than 
yours, mother—but you will understand 
who it was I thus saw in my dream, when 
I say that it was he who is the unhappy 
cause of our great grief and sorrow, and 
whom we suppose now to be far away. I 
was awake again the instant after this, in 
a frame of mind exceeding in its agony 
anything I had ever felt. If I might 
accept all that had gone before as a 
portent, why should I doubt that the 
catastrophe was to be brought about by 
this unhappy man? it would not be more 
marvellous than any other part of my 
never-failing dream. Should there be any 
trnth in it, and it was my destiny to be 
attacked and robbed by him, then there 
was sufficient reason for my not claiming 
the protection which a companion on that 
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journey might give me. No; I now knew 
I must go alone to meet whatever might 
befall, or to dispel at once and for ever 
the shadow of the dream. If I was really 
so to meet him in the flesh, if he really be 
in England, no one must know it, but my- 
self. Then the dream may, after all, be- 
come the beneficent means of saving him, 
and preserving me from the committal of 
a deed that would weigh upon me to the 
end of time. 

“Thus concluding on the morning after 
my expedition with Mr. Shepfold, I had 
but to wait for this the momentous day. 
It has come, and in a few hours I shall 
be on my road. For the last seven suc- 
cessive nights, the vision, with all its 
latest circumstances, has been present 
whenever, through sheer fatigue, I have 
given way to sleep; whilst by day, its 
shadow has darkened on me hourly, to 
the exclusion of all but that scene on the 
Whiteways. 

“T start, at least prepared.” 


Very dim was the light, however, that 
this statement let in upon the catastrophe. 
To be brief, it led to nothing practical ; 
nothing more could be done until young 
Chase had recovered sufficiently to be able 
to give a personal account of the affair. 


_ Months passed before this was possible ; 


his health returned very slowly. The 
doctors forbade any questioning or excite- 
ment, and I really didn’t know the details 
of anything that had transpired until he 
was pronounced fit to appear before our 
board of directors. 

Then I was present, with the rest of 
the people concerned. It was like a 
private court of justice, and young Chase 
was arraigned, as it were, like a criminal. 
When he came into the room his altered 
appearance was startling. I had only 
seen him twice since his setting out on 
the fatal journey: once, when he was 
lying quite insensible at the turnpike; and 
once, when he was only a little better, at 
the county hospital. He now looked 
twenty years older; his thin, pale face 
was deeply furrowed, his long dark 
hair thickly tinged with grey, and the 
dreamy expression in his large eyes had 
changed to one of wildness, whilst his 
black clothes added to his weird, ghost- 
like appearance. He pulled himself to- 
gether, however, by a great effort, and, 
in answer to the questions the chairman 
put, this is about what he said, as near as 
T can remember. 





“The statement which you, gentlemen, 
found addressed to my poor mother, and 
which you have just read to me, is strictly 
true to the letter. It is fuller than any 
account I could give now, of my feelings 
and state of mind, prior to the 15th 
of November. I have very little to add, 
but I will tell you what I can. 

“As I approached the Whiteways, on 
my return homeward journey, all the con- 
ditions of my dream were realised. I 
appeared to have been within them so 
often before, that I might have been 
dreaming then. Everything was so fa- 
miliar, There was no difference between 
my sensations asleep or awake. I had no 
sense of being, of actual existence, in one 
state more than in the other. I felt I was 
gliding to my destiny, gliding without 
movement, without bodily effort, precisely 
as one does in sleep. I can give no better 
account of what happened. The fog 
wrapped me round. There was an in- 
terval, an impression that I was struggling, 
I appeared to fall; and then I awoke in 
the hospital, two months back. I can tell 
you no more.” 

“ But did you see no one? Did no one 
stop you?” 

“No one, that I am aware of; but I 
could not swear it,” was the answer. 

“But the pistols; were they yours?” 

“Yes; mechanically I had provided 
myself with them; but with no thought 
of using them. If I remember rightly, I 
took them from my pocket, and placed 
them between my feet when I left Dene’s 
Gate. I wished no one to know that I was 
armed.” 

“And, on your word and honour, 
Mr. Chase, you do not remember being 
attacked P” 

“On my oath, I remember no more than 
I have told you.” 

“ And the money; where was that?” 

“In the driving-seat under me, in the 
padlocked leather-bag which Mr. Shepfo!d 
always used.” 

“You know nothing more of it than 
that it was there when you started ? ” 

“Nothing; on my oath.” 

Then, after a long pause, during which 
many signs of dissatisfaction spread 
through all listeners, the chairman con- 
tinued, as he referred to Chase’s state- 
ment: 

“Tt is now my duty to ask you to whom, 
in this extraordinary story you have given 
of your dream, you refer as your visionary 
assailant. It is most essential—vital to 
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your interests—that you keep nothing 
back from us, whether asleep or awake.” 

Here Chase was visibly moved. He 
shrank, as it were, within himself; he 
dropped his eyes, cowering. Presently he 
said, recovering slightly : 

“‘T had hoped to have been spared this, 
seeing that my words were intended for 
no eyes but my mother’s.” 

“The whole business,” went on the 
chairman, “is so visionary and unsatis- 
factory, that you are bound to explain to 
whom you refer; your position with us 
demands it. You have been a tried and 
trustworthy servant, but you will forfeit 
all the past if you do not aid us in our 
| efforts to discover the perpetrator of this 
robbery. An indication of who this 
mysterious person is may give us a clue. 
I conjure you to [tell us everything, 


| Mr. Chase.” 


Again he resisted; again he was urged 
| to speak; he continued silent, growing 
paler every moment. There was a nervous 
clutching of the hands and twitching 
of the month; he staggered as if he 
were going to faint; he sank upon a chair, 
and his head drooped; it was a very 
painful scene now, for he was much 
respected. Once again, the chairman 
insisted, commanding him to say to whom 
he alluded P 

At length he arose, looking more like a 
ghost than anybody I ever saw, and, gazing 
vacantly round the room with a return of 
his old dreamy air, said, in a faint and 
hollow voice, and without seeming to ad- 
dress anyone in particular: “It matters 
little now. The shadow falls upon me for 
the last time ; it can never lift again. He 
casts it upon me; he has blighted my life; 
he hastens my death.” 

“Who? Whom do you mean ?” cried 
the chairman. For one minute Chase 
seemed brought back to a waking state. 
He looked straight at the chairman as he 
replied: ‘ My brother, sir; my twin- 
brother. I will conceal nothing from you 
now. When only sixteen years of age he 
was transported for forgery. We con- 
trived to hide the business from our 
friends; had we not done so, I should 
never have obtained the post of trust I 
have held in your bank. Had the fact of 
his existence even reached your ears while 
I yet held it, you would have taken it 
from me, and I and my mother would 
have been irretrievably disgraced. This 
is why I did not write his name in that 
statement. But his name was Edward, 








and you will find the record in ” The 
speaker suddenly stopped, put his hand to 
his forehead, once more staggered back 
into the chair, and thence fell heavily to 
the floor. 

The doctor, who had watched his case 
throughout, was by his side instantly, and, 
after the very slightest examination, pro- 
nounced him dead ! 

There is no occasion to dwell upon what 
immediately followed. His dying state- 
ment was found to be correct, and an 
Edward Chase—twin-brother to John— 
proved to have been transported two 
years before the latter obtained his bank 
appointment. 

’ Our directors made it their business, 
through the Home Office, to get every 
information concerning this man, and the 
whole of this strange business is made the 
stranger by what they thus discovered. 
It turned out, after the most careful 
scrutiny and comparison of dates, that the 
convict, Edward Chase, had not only never 
left the Australian penal colony to which 
he had been consigned, and therefore 
could never have had a hand in the rob- 
bery on the Whiteways, but that, after com- 
mitting a series of crimes as a bushranger, 
he was convicted of having robbed and 
killed a man on a Jonely highway, on the 
15th of November, ’46; that he escaped, 
and being recaptured at the end of some 
months, was actually executed on the very 
day that poor John fell down dead in our 
board-room ! 

These are the facts, and, I suppose, 
justify the name which, in this neighbour- 
hood, is given to the story. It has been a 
terrible shadow indeed. It rested on the 
whole of us for a long time, I can tell 
you; but, for my part, I think it all came 
from poor John’s encouraging his dreamy 
fancies for wandering about the downs 
and lonely places, and reading poetry, 
Shakespeare, and the like. I don’t hold 
with that sort of thing; it partly turned 
his head, poor fellow, I’m sure—at least, 
you will understand that’s the way in 
which I account for it all, for you’ll never 
convince me that there was anything more 
than coincidence in it. The poor fellow’s 
queer, odd nature was so worked upon, that 
he probably had a fit when he got to the 
Whiteways, and fell out of the gig. The 
doctor told me privately that was his 
opinion; and it was a fit that killed him 
in the end. I am not going to believe, as 


some folks do hereabouts, that there was 
any spiritual influence at work in his 
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dreaming. Why, I know a man who 
wants to make out that it was the 
villainous life the brother in Australia 
was leading, and his contemplation of 
the murder which he committed on the 
15th of November, that affected the 
mind of John Chase, here in England— 
through their twinship, you understand. 
Bah! I’m not going to believe that 
kind of stuff—no, I’m too matter-of- 
fact for that, I hope. You shake your 
heads, but the end proves I’m right, I 
think. 

Eight years and a half passed, and the 
matter was almost forgotten, when, 
one spring, the little mere, which lies 
between Gray’s Farm and the town of 
Meresdene, was drained, and, amongst the 
white chalky mud, what did the workmen 
come upon but an old brown leather bag, 
with a padlock! My old leather bag, with 
all the money that poor John Chase had 
with him when he left the bank that night 
—every penny of it intact, except for the 
rotting which the notes and cheques had 
got from the wet. 

Well, for a day or two this was the 
greatest wonder of all. However could 
it have got there? The neighbourhood 
all round was talking about it, and, as a 
matter of course, it comes to the ears 
of a certain man, lying sick, well-nigh to 
death, of a fever at Gray’s Farm. When 
he hears of this find he turns very un- 
comfortable, sends for the parson, and 
says he: 

“T can’t die with it on my soul—I flung 
that bag into the mere, I did.” 

“How did you come by it ?” 

“Why, when Joe Muzzle and I came 
upon the body of that poor young Chase, 
lying upon the Whiteways, and were 
groping about with the lanterns, and 
picking up the whip, and the cushions, 
and the pistols, and all the rest of it, I 
kicked against the bag. Joe never saw 
me. I guessed what it contained. I 
slipped it into my pocket, and said 
nothing about it. When I got home I 
found I couldn’t open it, and I hid it for 
two or three days under my bed. Then, 
when it got wind that the police were 
likely to search Joe’s crib and mine, 
why I grew frightened lest it should 
be found on me. I slipped out in the 
middle of the night, and flung it into the 
mere.” 

With this confession on his lips, the 
man died; and the man was Farmer 
Gray’s foreman ! 





CONCERNING CANDLES. 


WHOEVER invented candles must be 
considered as a benefactor to his fellow- 
men. To honour him by name is an 
impossibility, for that appears to have 
been lost in the mists of antiquity. Of 
the benefits his invention have conferred 
upon mankind there can be no question ; 
and of the antiquity of the invention 
there can be as little doubt. We find 
mention of the candle in the Bible 
as early as the time of Job, though it 
may be a question whether the word 
translated “candle” in that book would not 
be better expressed by “lamp.” The candle 
is also referred to in Proverbs, in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, and in the Book of 
Revelation. Mention is often made of it 
by our Lord as recorded in the Gospels. 
Indeed, this by no means exhausts the list 
of places in the Bible in which the candle 
is referred to. 

In keeping with these frequent re- 
ferences in the Scriptures to candles, is the 
prominent position they still hold in the 
religious ceremonies of a large section of 
mankind. The Roman, Greek, and now the 
English Churches are, amongst Christians, 
the three great religious bodies distinctive 
for their use of candles as adjuncts to 
public worship. But, among other and 
non-Christian systems of religion, that of 
Buddha is conspicuous for the same 
usage; and, although we cannot say 
whether its symbolism is as defined as in 
the Christian Church, still, as with those 
of us who follow the usage, it is not 
omitted at any important religious cere- 
mony or service. Dr. Anderson, in his 
recently published book, Mandalay to 
Momien, in a description of the laying of 
the foundation-stone of a native pagoda 
at Shuaykeenah, says that tapers were 
used; and that wooden pins, covered with 
silver tinsel, and bearing a lighted yellow 
taper, were one of the accessories upon 
the occasion. An offering to the great 
earth serpent consisted of a round earthen 
vase; containing gold, silver, and precious 
stones, besides rice and sweetmeats ; closed 
with wax, in which a lighted taper was 
stuck. In depositing the bricks in a 
trench dug for the purpose, a silvered 
brick, with a lighted taper on it, was 
handed to the Shan’s grandmother; while 
his wife took a red brick and its taper ; 
the daughter a green one; and the Shan, 
a gold one. Dr. Anderson also states that 
candles are used on the altars of Buddhist 
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Khyoungs or temples during the intoning 
of the vesper prayers. 

Among western nations, candles have 
always been regarded as necessary acces- 
sories to public worship. ‘‘Christmas,” says 
Blount, “ was called the Feast of Lights in 
the Western or Latin Church, because they 
used many lights or candles at the feast.” 
What was then customary is not less so in 
these modern times. At St. John’s College, 
Oxford, a candle used formerly to be 
burned at Christmas in an ancient stone 
socket, upon which was engraved a figure 
of the et Lamb. It was in use 
during the twelve days of Christmas, and 
stood on the public supper-board. In 
Belgium, from Christmas to Epiphany, the 
children carry about the streets paper 
stars having a lighted taper in the centre, 
singing at the same time some verses of a 
carol. “Some years ago,” says a writer 
in Notes and Queries, “the colliers at 
Llynymaen, two miles from Oswestry, 
were in the habit of carrying from house 
to house in Oswestry, boards covered with 
clay, in which were stuck lighted candles. 
This was done at Christmas only, and by 
colliers only.” Both these latter customs 
had, no doubt, something to do with the 
appearance of the Star of Bethlehem. On 
Easter Eve it used to be customary in the 
past to light the paschal taper in churches, 
and our forefathers sometimes succeeded 
in making this three hundred pounds in 
weight. 

Candles are not without their place in 
the calendar, for on the 2nd February is 
the Feast of the Purification, otherwise 


‘called Candlemas Day. This feast is said 


to have originated with the Romans, who 
prayed to Februa, the mother of Mars, 
that she would influence her son in their 
favour. And upon the night of the second 
day of February they went about the city 
of Rome, with torches and candles burning 
in honour of Februa, from which cir- 
cumstance the day was called Candlemas 
Day. Pope Sergius, seeing that Christians 
took part in the ceremony, “thought to 
undo this foule use and custom, and turn it 
unto God’s worship and our Lady’s, and 
gave commandment that all Christian 
people should come to church and offer 
up a candle brennyng, in the worship that 
they did to this woman Februa, and do 
worship to our Lady and to her Sonne 
our Lord Jesus Christ. So that now this 
Feast is solemnly hallowed thorowe all 
Christendome.” 

The blessing of candles is an important 





ceremony of the day. In the Roman 
calendar we find that 

Torches are consecrated, 

Torches are given away for many days. 
Dunstan’s Concord of Monastic Rules 
directs that the monks shall go in surplices 
to church for candles, which shall be con- 
secrated, sprinkled with holy water, and 
censed by the abbot. After this a pro- 
cession is to be formed, Thirds and Mass 
celebrated, and the candles, after the 
offering, be offered to the priest. And in 
the Doctrine of the Masse Booke there is 
an office for the hallowing of candles on 
Candlemas Day. Naogeorgus, in Googe’s 
paraphrase, gives the following account of 
the festival : 

Then comes the Day wherein the Virgin offred Christ 


unto 
The Father Chiefe, as Moyses law commaunded hir 


to do. 

Then numbers great of Tapers large, both men and 
women beare 

To Church, being halowed there with pomp, and 
dreadful words to heare. 

This done, eche man his Candell lightes where chiefest 
seemeth hee 

Whose Taper greatest may be seene, and fortunate to 


ee ; 

Whose Candell burneth cleare and bright, a wondrous 
force and might 

Doth in these Candels lie, which if at any time they 


light, 

They sure beleve that neyther storme or tempest dare 
abide, 

Nor thunder in the skies be heard, or any Devil’s 


spite, 

Nor fearfull sprites that walke by night, nor hurts of 

froste or haile. 

Scot, in his Discoverie, says that “‘men 
are preserved from witchcraft by 
candles hallowed on Candlemas Day.” 
Stowe tells us that on Candlemas Day, 
1547-8, “the bearing of candles in the 
church was left off throughout the wholecitie 
of London.” Bishop Cosens reintroduced 
the discarded Roman ceremony into the 
cathedral of the Reformed Church at 
Durham in 1627, as appears from Smart’s 
Vanitie and Downefall of Superstitious 
Popish Ceremonies. The County Alma- 
nack for 1676, under February, has the 
following : 

Foul weather is no news; hail, rain, and snow 

Are now expected, and esteem’d no woe; 

Nay, ’tis an omen bad, the yeomen say, 

If Phoebus shows his face the second day. 
Which is but another version of the 
proverb: 

If Candlemas Day be fair and bright, 

Winter will have another flight ; 

If on Candlemas Day it be shower and rain, 

Winter is gone, and will not come again. 

A MS. of the time of Henry the Seventh 


gives us an insight into the customs of 
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the court in those days: “As ffor 
Candilmasse Day: Item, on Candilmasse 
Day the chambrelayn or a baron may bere 
the kyng’s tapere, goinge on the king’s 
right hand againste the swerd goinge in 
p’cession.” 

Candles as timekeepers were used by 
King Alfred the Great, according to the 
well-known account in most histories, 
which is noticed by so good an authority 
as Brand. That different makes existed 
even in those early times must appear from 
the following lines, taken from a Boke of 
Curtasye of the fifteenth century : 


Now speke I wylle a lyttalle whyle 
Of tho chandeler withouten syle. 


Of wax these candels alle that brennen, 
And morter of wax, that I well kenne. 


In chambur no lyght ther shalle be brent, 
Bot of wax, therto yf ye take tent. 

In halle at soper schalle caldels brenne 
Of Parys, therein that alle men kenne. 

With regard to the Paris candles re- 
ferred to, Elisha Cole states that Paris 
Garden—the house of Robert de Paris— 
was made a receptacle for butchers by 
Richard the Second; and he suggests 
that Paris candles were those made at 
Paris Garden from the tallow deposited 
there. Of the price of candles at that 
time an idea may be formed from the 
following entry in the Wardrobe Accounts 
of Edward the Fourth, anno 1480: “ Wil- 
liam Whyte, tallough chaundeller, for iij 
dozen and ix lb’ of his candell’ for to 
light when the king’s highness and goode 
grace on a nyght come unto his said grete 
warderobe, and at other divers tymes— 
price of every Ib’ jd. q* iijs. viijd. q’*.” 

A writer in Notes and Queries assumes 
that in 1561 candle-making was not a 
separate business, from the lines in Tusser’s 
Points of Huswifry : 

Provide for thy tallow, ere frost cometh in, 

And make thine own candle ere winter begin. 
But this would hardly prove the assump- 
tion to be correct. Candles made at home 
are still in common use in the country. 
The writer has a distinct recollection of 
seeing them made in his own home, and 
the mould into which the tallow was put 
was only recently lost during a transfer of 
the lares and penates. 

The customs and superstitions connected 
with candles are extremely numerous. A 
letter in The Times of 25th March, 1873, 
relates to sales “‘by inch of candle:” 
““when the bidding is opened a small 
candle—similar to a vesta—is lighted; at 
each bid a new one is lighted, and if no 





new bid is given before it goes out a 
second, and on that going out without a 
bid a third candle is lighted. The last 
bidder at the time the third candle goes 
out is declared the purchaser.” In Pepys’ 
Diary, under the date, 6th November, 
1660, we read: “To our office where we 
met all for the sale of two ships by an 
inch of candle—the first time that I ever 
saw any of this kind—where I observed 
how they do invite one another, and at 
last how they all do cry, and we have 
much to do to tell who did cry last.” The 
word cry used here is evidently the same as 
our modern word “ bid.” The custom, like 
many another, has not wholly died out in 
England, as the following from a Bristol 
paper of the 29th March, 1873, proves: 
“The practice of letting by inch of candle 
still prevails in the county of Dorset. At 
the annual letting of the parish meadow 
of Broadway, near Weymouth, which 
occurred a few weeks ago, an inch of 
candle was placed on a piece of wood 
nine inches square, and lighted by one 
of the parish officers. The biddings were 
taken down by one of the parish officers, 
and the chance of taking the meadow 
was open to all while the candle was 
burning. The last bidder before the 
candle went out was the incoming tenant. 
This year the candle was extinguished 
suddenly.” 

Among the customs used at death is 
that sometimes practised of putting a 
plate of salt and a candle upon the corpse, 
and Moresin conjectures that the latter 
“was an Egyptian hieroglyphic for life, 
meant to express here the ardent desire of 
having the life of the deceased prolonged.” 
Among modern Jews it is customary, 
according to Levi, to set a light at the 
head of a dead person, after the corpse has 
been laid out; andamong Romanand Anglo- 
Catholics the same custom, it is almost 
superfluous to add, is _- In the 
time of Henry the Highth, says Hazlitt, 
quoting from Scogin’s Jests, it was the 
custom to set two burning candles over 
the dead body. Among the Welsh it is 
the practice, when a person dies, to hold a 
wyl nds, or watching-night, the evening 
of the day previous to the interment; and 
Pennant says the friends and neighbours 
come, “each bringing with him some small 
present of bread, meat, drink—if the 
family be something poor—but more 
especially candles, whatever the family 
be.” These are, doubtless, intended for 
purposes of light while the wyl nés lasts. 
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The phenomena known as corpse-candles 
are, according to Grose, verf common in 
the counties of Cardigan, Caermarthen, 
and Pembroke, and also in some other 
parts of Wales. “ Ifa little candle is seen, 
of a pale bluish colour, then follows the 
corpse, either of an abortive or some 
infant; if a large one, then the corpse of 
someone come to age. If there be seen 
two, three, or more of different sizes, some 
big, some small, then shall so many corpses 
pass together, and of such ages or degrees. 
If two candles come from different places, 
and be seen to meet, the corpses will do 
the same; and if any of these candles 
be seen to turn aside through some by- 
path leading to the church, the following 
corpse will be found to take exactly the 
same way. Sometimes these candles point 
out the places where persons shall sicken 
and die.” A corpse candle, or canwyll 
corpht, as it is called in the vernacular, is 
said to appear in the diocese of St. David’s 
when a person is about to die, and to 
pursue the same path from the house to 
the churchyard which the funeral after- 
wards takes. 

Candle omens are numerous and various. 
Some are almost too well known to need 
mention, while a knowledge of others is 
not so general. “ A collection of tallow,” 
says Grose, “rising up against the wick 
of a candle, is styled a winding-sheet, and 
deemed an omen of death in the family.” 
The same writer tells us that a spark at 
the candle denotes that the person opposite 
to it will shortly receive a letter. To find 

_to whom the letter is to come, according to 
another popularsuperstition, the candlestick 
should be struck on the table, and whoever 
the spark falls opposite will receive the 
letter. If it falls after one knock, it comes 
the next day ; if after two, the second day, 
and so on. A-.kind of fungus in the 
candle predicts the visit of a stranger 
from that part of the country nearest 
the object. Upon this that pedantic 
writer, Sir Thomas Browne, observes : 
“The fungous parcels about the wicks of 
candles only indicate a moist and pluvious 
air, which hinders the avolation of the 
light and favillous particles, whereupon 
they settle upon the snast. That candles 
and lights burn blue and dim at the 
apparition of spirits, may be true, if the 
ambient air be full of sulphureous 
spirits, as it happens often in mines.” 
Candles when they burn blue are a sign 
of a spirit in the house or not far 
from it, says Melton in his Astrologaster. 





And Hero says to her lover in Ovid 
Travestie : 
For last night late, to tell you true, 
My candel as I sate burnt blew, 
Which put poor me in horrid fright, 
And expectation of black spright, 
With saweer eyes, and horns, and tail. 
And the following beautiful lines, from 
the Knight of the Burning Pestle, show 
the significance of bluish burning candles : 
Come you whose loves are dead, 
And whiles I sing, 
Weep and wring, 
Every hand, and every head 
Bind with cypress and sad yew ; 
Ribands black, and candles blue, 
For him that was of men most true. 
A candle burning blue seems, however, to 
be, besides, a sign of frost : 


ConstaBLE. My watch is set, charge given, and all in 


peace, 

But by the burning of the candle blew, 

Which I by chance espied through the 
lanthorne, 

And by. the dropping of the Beadle’s 


nose, ~ 
I smell a frost—— 

Candles are said to be difficult to light 
when there is an approach of wet weather; 
and the same reason will cause their wicks 
to swell and emit small excrescences. A 
person who burns three candles acci- 
dentally, and not by intention, is supposed 
to secure for himself the office of sheriff 
before the expiration of the year. The 
amiable Vicar of Wakefield, referring to 
his daughters’ waking dreams, says : “‘The 
girls have their omens too; they sawrings 
in the candle.” <A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1795, states that the 
Irish, when they put out a candle, say: 
“May the Lord renew or send us the 
light of heaven.” George Herbert also 
refers to the saying in his Country Parson. 
The Venetians have a bit of folk-lore, 
which reads: ‘‘ On the wedding-night leave 
the candle burning, as the one who puts 
it out will die first.” 

Candles appear to have been a necessary 
part of Jane Shore’s act of penance; for 
we read that she was condemned to walk 
barefooted through the streets of the city, 
and to do penance in St. Paul’s church in 
a white sheet, with a wax taper in her 
hand. 





GEORGIE’S WOOER. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER V. 
MEANWHILE, this was what had happened 
on the shore. From the first, Douglas 
Ainsleigh had noticed a strange hesitation 
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in Captain Hammond’s way of speaking, 
and as they sauntered slowly down the 
pathway to the sea, it seemed to increase. 
He appeared conscious of this difficulty, 
and to be struggling against it; but as 
they came to a low sea-wall at the upper 
part of the beach, Captain Hammond said 
to his companion : 

“T think I’ll rest a little here, Ainsleigh. 
It’s odd how tired I get, and yet I thought 
a quiet stroll with you would do me good. 
I’m hardly in trim to face the banker’s 
wife, you see,” he added, with a quiet 
smile. 

So they sat them down and listened to 
the “lap-lap” of the waves upon the 
shore, and watched the sea lying rippling 
in the sunlight. 

Suddenly Captain Hammond drew a 
long breath, and put out his hand as if 
seeking some stay and support; and 
Douglas, startled by his pallor, sprang to 
his feet in alarm. 

“T fear you are ill,” he said. “Let 
me run to the house and fetch some 
brandy.” 

“No, no,” he answered, “don’t go 
away; I shall be all right directly. I’m 
tired, you know, and want rest—rest, 
nothing else.” 

His thoughts seemed to have wandered 
far away from the scene about him, and 
from his troubled companion. He leaned 
his arms upon his knees, and rested his 
weary head upon his hand, and still 
that grey pallor was round his mouth 
and eyes; and as he spoke, something 
seemed to impede the utterance of his 
words: “ Anxious letters those ; I wonder 
what will come of it! What will come 
of it?” 

Douglas was going to suggest that he 
should hurry to the nearest fisherman’s 
cottage, only some hundred yards distant, 
and despatch a messenger for Georgie; 
but Captain Hammond became violently 
agitated on seeing him look away toward 
the town, as if, divining his intention, he 
would fain frustrate it. 

“ Don’t go,” he said, grasping his com- 
panion’s arm with a trembling hand. 
“Don’t tell Georgie! don’t break my 
darling’s heart! It'll all come right yet, 
you know ;” and here he laughed to him- 


fancy of its own, and repeated the words 
over and overagain: “ All come right—all 
come right! ” , 

“ Why, what would the little love-birds» 
do?” he went on, looking up piteously 


into Douglas Ainsleigh’s face. ‘ Poor 
things! poor things! But it’ll all come 
right. And the berries are getting red for 
Christmas. We'll have a fine time then, 
won’t we?” and he peered curiously into 
his companion’s face. 

“Do you think you could walk home, 
with my arm to help you, you know?” 
asked Douglas, anxiously. But he shook 
his head. 

“No,no; notyet. Did youever feel the 
ground uncertain to your feet? Did you 
ever see the floor, and yet not be able to 
touch it? I did yesterday; but don’t tell 
Georgie. It’s all want of rest, you know 
—want of rest. Did you ever lie awake 
all night long? I don’t mean for an hour 
or two, but whole nights, and all night 
long—all the time it’s so dark you can’t 
see anything; and then watch the least 
little bit of light steal in—the early light 
that wakes up some of the first flowers, 
you know; and all the time a voice 
saying in your ears: ‘What will they 
do? what will they do?’ It kept on 
saying that, and never once stopped. 
But don’t tell Georgie; she’d be so 
vexed with the voice, and she couldn’t 
stop it.” 

“T fear,” said Douglas, hardly so firmly 
as he could have wished, “I fear you are 
in some great anxiety, Captain Hammond. 
Don’t you think I could help you, if you 
told me all about it?” 

“ All about what?” he asked sharply. 
“ Who said I was in trouble? Who told 
you that? It'll come all right—all right 
in time. Harper says so—and he ought 
to know. Bat it is all this waiting—oh 
my God!” and he raised his weary eyes to 
the heaven whence we all look for aid in 
‘time of trouble. 

“He must be got home,” said Douglas 
to himself, more and more alarmed. 
“ Listen to me, Captain Hammond; you 
imust stay here—while I Do you 
hear me?” he added, distressed, as he saw 
the sick man’s mind had wandered away 





in. 
fo he stood there, silent in his per- 
plexity, the one thought in Douglas Ains- 
leigh’s heart was the thought of her—of 
Georgie—and what he should do to break 
this gently to her. 

At that moment he saw a tall 
figure emerge from one of the fisher 
dwellings. Surely never was sight more 
welcome. In a moment he had rushed 
across the sand and low-lying rocks, and 
was at Dr. Babbiecomb’s side, and in a 
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few hurried words trying to make him 
understand the state of matters. 

“‘ Life and death ! what busy things they 
are!” said the doctor, as he and Douglas 
walked quickly toward the motionless 
figure seated on the wall. “I have just 
come from the birth of a fresh atom of 
humanity ——” 

“You cannot possibly tell if there is 
any cause for fear in Captain Hammond’s 
case yet,” interrupted his companion, as a 
quick shudder passed over him, thinking 
what someone would feel, if she could hear 
the doctor’s words. 

Dr. Babbiecomb looked sharply at him, 
for Douglas Ainsleigh was a man whose 
courtesy, alike to rich and poor, was a 
proverb in Sheeling. 

However, when the two men reached 
Captain Hammond, the doctor had some- 
thing else to think of than anyone’s 
manners, abrupt or otherwise. One glance 
at the sick man’s face was enough to show 
his practised eye the serious nature of the 
case. 

“We must get him home as quickly as 
possible,” he said, hurriedly, to Douglas. 
“T will stay here while you go to the 
fisher’s cottage I just came out of, 
and tell the man to go at once to 
The Salmontree Arms, and bring a car- 
riage down here by the roadway. Then 
I think you had better go and prepare 
Miss Hammond for—for our coming, 
you know; and tell her to have his room 
ready.” 

All this time, Captain Hammond took 
no notice of his two companions. He 
still leaned his head upon his hand and 
looked out seaward, while now and 
again a faint smile passed over his 
face. 

Douglas lost no time in setting off 
upon his errand; and having seen the 
willing fisherman tear off at his utmost 
speed to fulfil the doctor’s order, he 
hurried toward Beach House, and, as 
we have already seen, met Georgie at 
the garden-gate— met her waiting and 
watching for one whom she might never 
wait and watch for again—met her 
with her eyes full of light and joy and 
love, and then saw the light die away, 
and a white, terror-stricken face look up 
into his. 

Oh, it was hard for him to be the one to 
drive that gentle light away ! 

In a few plain, straightforward sentences 
he told her that her father was ill— 
very ill—he feared seriously so; that Dr. 





Babbiecomb was with him, and was bring- 
ing him home. 

Now, warm, impulsive Irish natures are 
not always given to much calmness and 
self-command, and Douglas had been pre- 
pared for the girl breaking down and 
shedding tears at his news; but in this he 
was mistaken: the hands he held grew 
cold as death, the mouth quivered piteously 
for a moment; she drew a long, deep 
breath, and then Georgie was ready for 
action. 

“T will go and see that his room is 
ready, and tell Nurse Hughes to keep the 
little ones in the nursery; and will you 
watch, Captain Ainsleigh, and let me 
know when the carriage 1s coming up the 
hill?” 

He bowed his head in token of assent, 
but without speaking. Somehow words 
did not come easily to him just then, and 
he passed through the house, and out 
into High Street—where, happily, Mrs. 
Robinson did not see him, or she would 
have worked herself up into a perfect 
frenzy of anxiety as to what he could 
possibly be about. 

Very shortly came the noise of wheels, 
and there was no need to call Georgie, for 
her straining ears had caught the sound, 
and it was she who opened the carriage 
door, and on her arm the stricken man 
leaned, as he stepped on the threshold 
which he was never to cross again until 
others bore him on their shoulders. 

Georgie smiled as she looked in his wan 
face, and said, without a tremor in her 
voice : 

“I’m so glad you’ve come home, dear; 
you walked too far.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, his eyes growing to 
her face, as if they had found some source 
of light and comfort which he had lost for 
awhile; “I walked too far. I want rest 
—rest, my darling.” 

Then they made Georgie walk up the 
stairs before him, turning toward him, as 
the two men supported his feeble, dragging 
steps, and murmuring many a word of 
fond encouragement. 

At last his room was gained, and Douglas 
saw the girl draw a laboured breath of 
relief, like one who lays down a weary 
burden. 

When Captain Hammond was resting 
on the couch by the window, Douglas 
went up to his side to say good-bye, 
promising to call and see him early on 
the following day; and the poor man 
looked gratefully up at him, and said, 
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glancing round warily to make sure his 
daughter was not present : 

“You didn’t tell Georgie, I know; be- 
cause she smiled when she met me. I’m 
glad you didn’t tell her—about the voice, 
I mean; for it will all come right—all come 
right.” 

Douglas turned away; and if some- 
thing blurred his sight as he did so, who 
shall call him unmanly, soldier though 
he was ? 

At the foot of the stairs he met Georgie, 
and carried away with him the picture of 
two sorrow-laden eyes, looking up at him 
through such a cloud of pain as hid 
away the love-light, of which, of late, 
he had so fondly watched the dawning. 
Yes, for Georgie the world now held 
but one thought—the bitter dread that 
she and her father, they who had walked 
so closely hand-in-hand, were about to 
be sundered by the chill messenger 
whose shadow seemed already fallen upon 
her life. 


“My dear Douglas!” cried Mrs. Ains- 
leigh, her rich dress making a soft rustle 
on the terrace floor as she came forward 
to meet her son, “how late you are! 
Why, lunch has been waiting an hour; 
and I hardly knew if I ought to send 
Mason after you with this. It came 
just after you left, thanks to our country 
post which seems to recognise no times or 
seasons.” 

She held up to him a long official-looking 
envelope, bearing the ominous words, “ On 
her Majesty’s Service.” 

Now, we all know the sort of commu- 
nications such missives generally contain ; 
at least all of us who “have taken the 
shilling,” and vowed to serve our Queen 
and country. 

“On her Majesty’s Service.” You are 
ordered to India, Jamaica, or the West 
Coast of Africa, and must hold yourself 
in readiness to embark at the shortest 
notice. You furnished a house some 
few months ago, and settled down, as 
you thought, to two or three years of 
home service. It is a bright, sunny 
day, and your wife sits chatting with 
a friend at the open window; outside, 
the birds are singing gaily, and a small 
person, aged four years, is trundling 
a miniature wheelbarrow, and shouting 
with delight at the performance. You 
think, with a sickening pang, the like 
of which you have never felt since you 
wereja small boy, and an order was issued 





for a visit to the family dentist, that for 
young people of four years the salubrious 
climate whither you are bound is not to be 
thought of. Your wife looks round and 
says, “‘ What is it, dear?” and you at once 
sacrifice your veracity, say, ‘ Nothing,” 
and cram the long blue messenger of evil 
into your pocket. You will tell her 
when you and she are alone, and you 
can kiss away the tears that you know 
will dim the eyes that have yet to give 
you their first unloving look. So you 
stroll out into the garden and watch the 
little one playing, and, to tell the truth, 
you don’t feel particularly loyal just 
then. 

“On her Majesty’s Service.” The 
authorities find you have been paid ten- 
pence three farthings over and above your 
lodging allowance for the quarter ending 
September the 30th, and you are requested 
to refund the same, with five per cent. 
interest since date of payment, with the 
least possible delay. You make some 
muttered comment on the Government, in 
which the word “cheese-paring” is dis- 
tinctly audible. 

“On her Majesty’s Service.” You are 
requested to give your reasons in writing 
why you were five and three-quarter 
minutes late on parade on the august 
occasion of General Sir Bangus Fitz- 
Noodle, K.C.B., holding his inspection of 
the regiment to which you have the honour 
to belong; and also explain why a certain 
dog, reported to be your property, and 
answering to the name of Timothy, sat up 
on end on the same important occasion, 
and barked, as Sir Bangus FitzNoodle 
rode along the line, accompanied by his 
distinguished staff. 

Such pleasant topics as the above 
generally form the subject of these long 
blue-enveloped letters, and therefore we 
can hardly expect that Douglas Ainsleigh 
shall be peculiarly fortunate in this par- 
ticular missive. 

As he reads it his face changes, and, 
ever answering to and sympathising with 
his moods, she goes close up to him, and 
slips her hand through his arm. 

** What is it, my dear?” says the sym- 
pathetic voice. 

“Tt is this, mother,” he says; “I must 
rejoin at once. Carstairs, who was com- 
manding my battery, is taken suddenly 
ill, and our brigade is ordered to Wool- 
wich.” 

There is that in his face that holds his 
mother silent. She knows not that Georgie 
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is in dire distress, and that to leave her in 
her trouble is to Douglas Ainsleigh like 
tearing the heart out of his breast! 








Prenat ServirupE*—[Nore].—A correspondent 
from St. Louis, Missouri, United States, writes as 
follows: ‘‘The April number of your magazine has 
just arrived here, and my attention has been called 
to the following on page 326, in article on Penal 
Servitude. ‘Although the labour of convicts is to 
some extent utilised, we are still far behind the 
United States in this particular.’ It is unnecessary 
to state that, at the present time in this country, 
there is considerable trouble about the labour ques- 
tion, and that there has been a strong protest issued 
from the working-men’s party, an increasing and 
powerful political organisation, against the employ- 
ment of convict labour, and to people who are not 
acquainted with the facts, thismay seem to be some- 
what unreasonable; but when we come to examine 
into the matter, the complaint assumes a different 
character altogether. A shoemaker with whom I am 
intimately acquainted, has, until lately, for the last 
few months, been employed as foreman to super- 
intend shoemaking by convict labour in the State 
prison here, and he has supplied me with the follow- 
ing facts. The labour of the convicts is let to con- 
tractors. These contractors pay a mere nominal sum 
for each prisoner to the Government ; so smallasum, 
indeed, that neither the interest on the cost of the 
prisons, nor even the expense of the prisoners them- 
selves, can be paid out of it, and, consequently, the 
Geficit has to be made up from the taxes which good 
citizens, of which the working-men are the largest 
proportion, have to pay. This injustice is bad enough, 
but it would be trivial if it ended here! Compared 
with what it really is, it is monstrous. The con- 
tractor in question pays for each prisoner forty cents 
a day, or about one shilling and eightpence; and as 
the convict’s labour is worth from five to six times 
that amount, the contractor is coining money. In 
this way the contractor is able to come into ruinous 
competition with the honest shoemaker, and under- 
sell him in the market. Some of the prisoners are 
naturally slow, but woe-betide the convict who does 
not get through a certain amount of work. My 
friend told me that, under threat of the lash, or even 
of more cruel punishment, one man, who said at 
first he could not do his allotted task, found that 
even he, slow as he was, could, under such pressure, 
satisfy the cupidity of the contractor. It is there- 
fore not difficult to imagine why the working-men of 
the United States are so strongly opposed to convict 
labour as at present utilised in the United States. 
They cannot compete with it, for under its present 
system, which is not confined to shoemaking, but to 
a host of other trades, where in some cases the con- 
tractors pay as low as ten cents per day, or fivepence, 
for each prisoner, the working-men of the United 
States are becoming paupers. If, as stated in the 
accompanying petition, the fair amount was charged 
for the work done in prisons, and the money used to 
pay the expenses, the complaint would not be reason- 
able; but as the money paid by the contractor does 
not, as I said before, anything like pay expenses, the 
honest working-man outside may be said to be robbed 
by the contractor with the connivance of the State, 
and taxed by the State to supplement the expense of 
prison and prisoners, while the profit goes into the 
pocket of the contractor. I have said cruel punish- 
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ment is used, so cruel that it ended in murder in the 
Illinois State Prison at Joliet. A man was drowned 
in the punishment tank, and another, anegro, named 
Read, was gagged to death lately at the same place. 
The former murder was hushed up, for I suppose the 
convict had no friends outside. 

“The following petition, which was signed by 
thousands, will explain itself : 

*** To the House of Representatives of the State of 
Missouri. 

““*We, the undersigned citizens of the State of 
Missouri, believing that the law of our State, allow- 
ing private individuals to contract for prison labour 
to be used for the profit of said contracting parties, 
is inimical to the welfare of the industrial classes of 
the State; as the product of such labour, being so 
cheaply attained, is brought upon the market for sale 
at figures much lower than goods can be sold for 
that are manufactured by free Jebour, not only redu- 
cing the already too low wages of free operatives, 
but causing much inconvenience, and at times great 
loss to our merchants and manufacturers, by break- 
ing down the marketable value of such wares. 
Whereas, it is not theintention of the undersigned to 
advise non-employment of convict labour, but only 
to take such steps as will prevent them from injuring 
the free labour of the State; therefore we respect- 
fully suggest the justness of allowing convict labour 
the regular rate of wages as paid for free labour, 
first deducting State expenses of their keep; the 
remainder to be paid to the families of married con- 
victs, to the widowed mothers, or unprovided-for 
minor brothers and sisters of those who are orphaned, 
or, if none depending upon them for natural support, 
to be funded to their credit, and paid them at the 
expiration of their term of imprisonment; thereby 
giving them a fair opportunity to again reinstate 
— as orderly and respectable citizens of the 

tate. 
‘** Believing that the within petition conforms to 
the strictest principles of justice, we respectfully 
submit it to your honourable body for incorporation 
in the laws of the State.’ 
‘The above passed the House of Representatives, 
but failed to become law, as it was vetoed by the 
governor. 
“IT have just been informed that a saddler 
here has dismissed seventy workmen, ‘and that he 
now employs one hundred convicts at a few cents a 
day. In cigar-making and other trades it is the 
same. You do not want such a state of affairs in 
Great Britain.’’ 
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